through officers' clubs and xcgioiul clubs But, by dint of
wage-cuts, lock-outs, and sympathetic strikes, life had
thrown them one and all into the arms of the ta\i-dnvers'
union
I went and waited outside night-restaurants, where I was
sometimes rewarded by seeing a driver jump down from
his seat and kiss his lady fare's hand I ate m taverns
in the rue Duplcix and the rue Fondary I hailed loving
taxis at night; but when, instead of giving an address, I
mentioned a man's name, the dnvcr went oil disappointed
and I resumed my futile round
One night, though I had abandoned all hope, to keep
my conscience clear I questioned the dtivcis of the taxis
lined up outside the Moulm-Rouge The last but one in
the row replied, quietly
'Yes, I saw him last night'
'Could you give me his address >'
The taxi-driver, who was ioiling a cigarette, favoured
me with a steady staie Evidently I didn't look like cither
a dun or a detective He flicked his tongue over the paper,
stuck the cigarette m a holder, and gave me the name of a
hotel m the rue Fontaine
I proceeded to pay a visit to the man who called him-
self Steklianov I knew him by his real name, because 1
had come across it in newspapers and memoirs of the civil
war period
At that time he was a young man He commanded the
Whites' armoured trains those trains which served as
places of execution, depots for stolen property, and
brothels Every day, for years and years, Colonel Steklianov
killed and ordered killings If he had been taken prisoner,
he would have been shot without tnal, not so much out of
revenge as because the only way ol getting the better of
him was to restore to nature the hydxogcn, the oxygen,
and the carbon which made up his body
Now he had a home, an identity-card, and a dnving-
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